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THE RISE OF THE PAPAL STATES UP TO 
CHARLEMAGNE'S CORONATION 1 

It is always a pleasure to delve into the hoarded treasures 
of the past. No one enjoys it more than the fairminded his- 
torian. For him it is a pleasure that never grows stale. I hope 
I may inspire you with some of this same pleasure as I set out 
before you in brief fashion, the fascinating account of the Rise 
of the Papal States to the time of Charlemagne. 

It is an old topic, and yet as fresh and new as this day's 
sunrise. What makes it so novel not only for Catholics, but 
for the sheep outside the fold, is the present position of the 
Pope, the Vicar of Christ, the "Prisoner of the Vatican," who 
once exercised a sovereign and civil rule over the Papal States, 
and who to this hour has never acquiesced in the "accomplished 
fact" of September 20, 1870. The "non possumus" of Benedict 
XV is as emphatic as was that of Pius IX. 

It is beside my purpose to go into the burning "Roman 
Question." I merely refer to it in passing that you may appre- 
ciate better the importance of our subject. Were there no 
Papal States, there would be no "Prisoner of the Vatican." 

What then are the Papal States? They are the states of the 
Church, varying in extent, as the times shifted, over which the 
Roman Pontiffs exercised a sovereign civil rule from the middle 
of the eighth century to the year 1870, when the last remnant 
was annexed to the United Kingdom of Italy. 

Pius IX in his Encyclical Letter of June 18, 1859, speaks 
thus of the civil power of the Popes. "By a decidedly singular 
counsel of Divine Providence it happened that when the Roman 
Empire fell and was divided into several kingdoms, the Roman 
Pontiffs, whom Christ has constituted the head and centre of 
His whole church, acquired a civil princedom." And for this, 
"that they might enjoy the political liberty so necessary for 
them to exercise their spiritual power, authority and jurisdiction 
throughout the whole world, without any impediment." 
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These words give our subject a good setting. The Roman 
Empire had fallen; new kingdoms had been built on its ruins, 
and in the fullness of time, by a singular providence of God, the 
secular princedom of the Holy See came into being. 

The Papal States were formally established in the year 754, 
when Pepin, king of the Franks, bestowed upon the Roman 
Pontiff, Stephen II, free and independent sovereignty over 
twenty cities of Italy. From that year to this the Pope with 
varying vicissitudes, has been a temporal sovereign. 

This position of his was not due, therefore, to any donation 
of Constantine. That donation was never made, save in the 
fancy of some unknown forger, who with his spurious documents, 
has long ago been ruled out of court by all historians. I need 
not waste time on it here. Suffice it to say that in the alleged 
deed Constantine is supposed to have granted to Pope Sylvester 
I and his successors, the city of Rome and the provinces of 
Italy. Neither Sylvester I nor any Pope after him ever laid 
claim to such a sovereignty as is assigned to him in this docu- 
ment. Nor has any Pope ever based his claim on this spurious 
deed. Hence we must look elsewhere for the rise of the Papal 
States. They had a very honest beginning. Their growth was 
gradual. Nor are the causes of this gradual growth hard to find. 
And sift these causes as he may the impartial historian will not 
discover in them, on the part of the Popes, any injustice nor 
any ambition, nor any false title whatsoever. Indeed, in the 
whole course of history no temporal sovereignty can be shown 
to be based more strictly on the principles of honor and justice 
than that of the Holy See. An examination of the facts will 
confirm this statement. 

The causes leading to the formal establishment of the Papal 
States were partly civil, partly political. Foremost, at least in 
time, was the possession by the Roman Church of large landed 
estates. These estates, be it clearly understood, were not the 
private property of the Popes. They controlled the adminis- 
tration of them. The lands were the patrimony of the Church, 
or the patrimony of St. Peter. They were also frequently called 
the Patrimony of the Poor, and quite truly, for the revenues 
from them, were in very large part, devoted to the poor. 

In the time of Gregory I (590-604), a scrupulously careful 
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administrator of the patrimony, and from whose letters we 
draw our information, these lands were very extensive. Most 
of them were in Italy and Sicily, while others were situated in 
Africa, Southern Gaul, Dalmatia, Illyricum, Africa, Corsica, 
and Sardinia. You may rightly suppose that the revenue from 
all this property was large. Those who love figures have esti- 
mated it at between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. A vast sum 
of money for this period. Yet, vast as it was, it did not stretch 
far enough to cover all the needs of the Church of Rome and 
the poor. Gregory I, that watchful steward of Peter's Patri- 
mony, tells us so in his correspondence, where it is of record as 
to how the revenues accruing from the Papal lands were spent. 
With this money the Papal Court, which had to keep in touch 
always with the clergy and laity of the whole Catholic world, 
was supported. It maintained the Papal embassies at Constanti- 
nople and elsewhere. With it hospitals, orphanages, hospices 
for pilgrims, housing for the poor, Churches and convents were 
built and kept going. It was the sinews of war for the mis- 
sionaries laboring among the heathens, it was the ransom for 
hundreds of slaves and captives of war. 

No doubt, while listening to all this you have been curious 
to know how such great stores of land came into the possession 
of the Popes. It was all honestly acquired. The Roman 
Church, like other local churches elsewhere, had little of this 
world's goods during the period of persecution. But the Edict 
of Milan emancipated the Church, and the Christian religion 
was accorded the privileges enjoyed by the old state religion. 
As a consequence, material gifts were lavished upon the Church 
and clergy. The Church of Rome, the centre of all others, fared 
best. No one was more generous than the emperor, Constan- 
tine. His example was catching, and during the succeeding 
generations the wealthier Christian families, including some of 
the Byzantine Emperors, were liberal in their grants of land 
and money. By the beginning of the seventh century, because 
of the impoverishment of the richer classes, due to the devas- 
tation wrought by the barbarian invaders, these gifts had 
almost ceased. In the meantime the Pope had become one of 
the richest land-owners in Italy. It was thus the Patrimony of 
St. Peter was acquired. And you have heard for what super- 
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natural and noble purposes it was used. For what Gregory I 
did, that his predecessors had done, and those too who came 
after him, were like unto him. 

Keep it in mind, then, what you have just heard about the 
Patrimony of St. Peter is one of the great foundation stones 
upon which rose the Papal States. Together with the Pope's 
spiritual authority it was a strong contributing cause to the 
gradual growth of the power and influence of the Roman Pon- 
tiff in Italy. It forced the Popes to take a leading part in the 
affairs of the state. They had become by the time of Gregory 
I, to all intents and purposes, recognized temporal lords over 
vast domains. And because they disbursed the revenues from 
them to succor the poor, to relieve all kinds of distress, to defend 
the oppressed, to feed Rome, to ward off its enemies, they were 
regarded by the people not merely as their Fathers in God, 
but as their ever reliable champion leaders in the cause of their 
country. 

Another cause that paved the way for the establishment 
of the Papal States was the ever increasing political importance 
of the Bishops of Rome. This importance was rather forced 
upon them, than sought for by them. The exercise of many 
regal powers, under the authority of the emperors, accustomed 
the people to see in the Popes the best protectors of their tem- 
poral interests. 

Perhaps, it is not as well known as it should be, in these days 
of after-the-war reconstruction, that successive emperors found 
in the bishops of the Catholic Church the best of all cooperators 
in the work of forming and molding and guiding their myriads 
of untamed subjects. The reasons for it are manifest. Their 
character as bishops gave them a postition and prestige that 
no others had. They were the best educated men of their day; 
the most experienced, the most conservative and the most pru- 
dent. They were the highest representatives of the mightiest 
moral and social-power in the world, the only power that could 
and did command general reverence and obedience, the Chris- 
tian religion. The moral power of the bishops was something 
tremendous. 

Without the bishops, in those early days of world reconstruc- 
tion, there was no possible civilizing of the barbarian hordes, 
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no molding of them, no ruling them possible. Without the 
bishops there could be no efficacious check on the frequent 
bribery and oppression of corrupt officials. For all this men of 
the loftiest principles, men who were above beaurocratic influ- 
ence, were needed. These men were the bishops. It is to the 
credit of the emperors that they fully realized how much they 
needed them. Hence they took into partnership with them- 
selves the bishops of the church, as the best of all cooperators 
in the work of civilizing and governing their people. 

This is why the emperors were glad to bestow upon the bish- 
ops regal rights and privileges in the civil adminstration of the 
state. Thus the bishops were placed over the inspectors of 
weights and measures; it was their duty to keep a watchful 
eye on the merchants, lest they indulge in profiteering, it was 
theirs to inspect the prisons and protect their inmates from 
injustice and harsh treatment. They were the special guardians 
of the orphan and the slave, they were the court of appeal for 
all who were unfairly dealt with by the civil judges and govern- 
ors, and their decision was final. The bishops in joint session 
with the provincial magnates elected the governor of each 
province, and they had a voice in the choosing of the city officials. 
(Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, 554.) When cities and even 
whole provinces were in direst need and there was no relief 
from the civil and military authorities, owing to their lack of 
funds or their incompetency, or both, the bishops saved the 
populace from perishing. In this wise the administration of 
many cities passed more and more into the hands of the bishops. 

You can easily see from all this how by force of conditions 
the political role of the bishops assumed a wider and wider 
importance. And of no bishop was this so true as the bishop of 
Rome, the Pope. 

What the bishops were elsewhere in the cities of the empire, 
that the Popes were in Rome. Their powers indeed were more 
extensive, because of their more eminent position, and the 
superior importance of their city. Backed by their super- 
eminent spiritual authority, their civil and political influence 
was felt everywhere, but no where so profoundly as in Rome and 
Italy. 

For here there was no redress against the rapacious greed and 
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injustice of the Byzantine governors, save through the Popes. 
The deplorable inefficiency of the imperial administration 
thrust upon them time and again the duty of intervening and 
of becoming in the highest sense of the word, the saviors of 
their people. 

I need not rehearse for you how in the fifth century the bar- 
barian hordes smashed to pieces the Roman Empire. Nor need 
I tell you of the havoc they wrought in the years that followed. 
Pope Gregory I sums it up with a stroke of the pen when he 
writes: "Lo, throughout Europe everything is in the hands of 
barbarians, cities are destroyed, provinces are depopulated. 
There is no one left to till the soil." And Cardinal Newman 
adds a few vivid touches to this picture. "First came the Goth, 
then the Hun, and the Lombard. The Goth took possession 
but he was of a noble nature, and soon lost his barbarism. The 
Hun came next; he was irreclaimable, but did not stay. The 
Lombard kept his savageness and his ground. He appropriated 
to himself the territory, but not the civilization of Italy: fierce 
as the Hun and powerful as the Goth, the most tremendous 
scourge of God." (Rise and Progress of Universities, p. 110.) 

You have heard it. Italy was the prey for such invaders 
as these. The Lombards were indeed the scourge of God. 
The Italians were at their mercy and were left to their mercy. 
The efforts, such as they were, of the Eastern Emperors, failed 
to stem the tide of conquest and devastation. While the impe- 
rial power stood by helpless and incompetent, the Popes proved 
themselves the defenders of their country. Twice Leo the 
Great (440-461) saved Rome. Of another Pope, Gregory I, 
Gibbon, who cannot be suspected of any love for the Papacy, 
wrote these words: "The sword of the enemy (the Lombards) 
was suspended over Rome, it was averted by the mild eloquence 
and seasonable gifts of the Pontiff, who commanded the respect 
of heretics and barbarians. The merits of Gregory were treated 
by the Byzantine Court with reproach and insult, but in the 
attachment of a grateful people he found the purest reward 
of a citizen." 

No; the Italian people were not ungrateful, and while they 
were rallying with greater zeal than ever about their Pontiffs, 
the Byzantine Emperors, who had already done so much to 
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alienate these subjects of theirs, estranged themselves more by 
their despotic treatment of the Papacy. Their aim was to 
crush it. In years gone by they had made Silverius, Vigilius, 
Pelagius and Martin victims of their tyranny. Justinian II 
would have added Pope Sergius to the list had not the grateful 
spirit of the people and the militia arisen to prevent the outrage. 
It was the same gratitude that preserved the life of Pope Greg- 
ory II from the plots of Leo the Isaurian — the image-breaking 
Emperor. Later outrages against their Popes were still fresh 
in the minds of the Romans. 

It is remarkable to note that during the whole course of 
events, so damaging in their testimony to the failure and the 
weakness and the despotism of the imperial government, not 
once did the Popes waver in their allegiance to it. They still 
had faith in the unity of the empire, and they exerted their 
influence to maintain its authority and prestige. The Papal 
correspondence of the times proves this most amply. 

It was only when neglect and abandonment and oppression 
and incompetence had destroyed absolutely all hope of ever 
getting protection from those whose duty it was to protect 
them and their people, that the Popes turned to the Franks. 
This was another step forward in the establishment of the Papal 
States. The Lombards, as you have just heard, had appro- 
priated the territory of Italy, but not its civilization. They 
were the scourge of the land. Did time allow I would go through 
the many negotiations, which the Popes, left to their own re- 
sources, carried on with the leaders of this savage nation. 
Now with threats of God's anger, now with gifts, now with the 
prayers and concessions they placated Luitprand and Trausa- 
mund and Rachis and Aistulf and for a time held them off. 
But it was only for a time. The Lombard's love of conquest 
was insatiable. Beset on all sides, abandoned by their emperors, 
the Roman Pontiffs in self-defence and for the defence of the 
Italians, were compelled to seek for aid where there was hope 
of getting it. It was in this crisis that Pope Gregory III (731- 
741) appealed to the Franks. This nation was Catholic. 
Arianism had taken no root in it. It was in close relation with 
the Holy See. It looked formidable enough to prove more than 
a match for the Lombards. To the Franks, therefore, Gregory 
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III made suppliant plea for aid. It was of no avail. Charles 
Martel, the leader of this rapidly progressing race, and Mayor 
of the palace, was himself too dependent at this juncture on 
the assistance of the Lombards in his war against the Saracens, 
and he denied the request. Gregory died disappointed. His 
successor in the Chair of Peter, Zachary (741-752), a great 
Pope and a saint, and the only real representative of civil 
authority now in Italy, just and fearless, managed by tactful 
negotiations with the Lombards to postpone during his pontifi- 
cate the inevitable. 

Stephen II was bishop of Rome (752-757). Aistulf, who 
had replaced Rachis as king of the Lombards, was massing all 
his forces against the Duchy of Rome. Constantine V, Copro- 
nymus, Emperor of Constantinople, was impotent, too impo- 
tent to lift a hand in reply to Pope Stephen's cry for aid. Pip- 
pin was the de facto king of the Franks. The decision of Pope 
St. Zachary, given some years previously, had confirmed him 
beyond dispute in that well earned dignity. It was now Pip- 
pin's opportunity to show his gratitude. He quite measured 
up to the occasion. When Pope Stephen, who had crossed the 
Alps to implore him to take up the cause of Blessed Peter and 
the Romans, was near the royal residence at Ponthion; the 
king with his magnificent retinue went out to meet him and 
paid him the deepest reverence. He did more. His honor to the 
Vicar of Christ was not mere make-believe. Pepin heeded the 
prayer of Stephen and solemnly engaged himself to fulfill his 
wishes. That Pepin, during his negotiations with the Pope, 
had gone beyond mere words and had executed a deed of gift 
of the Exarchate and the duchy of Rome to Blessed Peter and 
his successors, provided of course he was victorious over the 
Lombards, appears certain from the letters of Stephen. 

In March, 754, at the earnest prayer of the Pope, the King 
caused to be confirmed at a general assembly of the nobility 
at Quiercy, on the Oise, what he had already undertaken to do 
for Blessed Peter and his successors. 

As all overtures for peace, and several had been offered to 
Aistulf, at Stephen's suggestion, were rejected by him, Pippin 
set his army in motion. His forces triumphantly won their 
way through the passes of the Alps, besieged Pavia, the Lorn- 
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bard's capital, and compelled Aistulf to sue for peace. Pepin 
carried out his solemn promise to the Pope, and Aistulf, after 
giving hostages, swore to abide by it and do his part. This 
was in the year 754. The Papal States were a fact at least, if 
we may so say, on paper. It was hardly more than that. 
For the wily Lombard king, the moment Pepin had returned 
to France and the Pope was back in Rome, repudiated his agree- 
ment, and started on the war path. Once again he was thun- 
dering at the gates of Rome. In a letter to Pepin, Pope Ste- 
phen wrote: "From the day on which we parted Aistulf has 
endeavored to afflict us and to reduce the Church of God to 
such a depth of ignominy that the tongue of man cannot de- 
scribe it. Not one inch of land has he restored to St. Peter. 
. . . . Hasten to restore to St. Peter what under your hand 
and seal you promised for the good of your soul." In another 
letter the supplication of the Pope was still more pressing. 
Pippin did not delay. He was soon again in Italy to do battle, 
"Not to please man," as we read it in the king's own words in 
the Liber Pontificalis, "not to please man, but only for the 
love of the Blessed Peter, and to obtain pardon for my sins." 
By the autumn of 756, the second campaign was over. The 
Lombard kingdom had become tributary to the Franks. There 
was no chance for Aistulf to play false this time. Pepin saw 
to that by sending the Venerable Abbot Fuldrad, in company 
with representatives of the Lombard leader, from city to city 
to receive the keys in the name of the conqueror, and to bring 
them and the highest magistrates of these cities to Rome. 
And Fuldrad brought them. And Pepin executed a new deed 
of gift for the cities thus surrendered. This new deed together 
with the keys of the cities were laid upon the tomb of St. Peter. 
So the deed of gift of the year 754 was ratified and confirmed 
by the deed of Pepin in 756. The Papal States were an accom- 
plished fact. 

If you look at the map of Italy you may trace these original 
Papal States. They included the territory "bounded on the 
north by the Po, on the west by the Panaro and the Appennines, 
on the south by the Museo (or Musone) and on the east by 
the Adriatic." 

Here is the history of how under the singular providence 
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of God, to quote again the words of Pius IX, the secular prince- 
dom of the Holy See came into being to give the Roman Pon- 
tiff that political liberty which is so necessary for the exercise 
of his spiritual authority and jurisdiction over his world-wide 
flock, without any impediment. 

Let us add a few words about the Papal States and Charle- 
magne. The Lombards, as we have seen, lost out. They were 
hard losers. They cherished the hope of getting back what had 
been won from them. This hope burned intensely in the heart 
of Desiderius, the new chief of the Lombards. It was his ambi- 
tion to become undisputed master of all Italy. For a time 
fortune seemed to favor him. A great international marriage 
was celebrated. Charlemagne, although somewhat married 
already, discarded his lawful wife, and took in her stead, De- 
siderata, the daughter of the Lombard king. This readiness 
of the as yet scarcely tamed new leaders of the nations in the 
melting pot, to become much married men was a source of 
severe trial to the Church. She never for an instant relaxed in 
her determined opposition to it, no matter who the culprits 
were. Pope Hadrian I (772-795) between whom and Charle- 
magne there was a warm friendship, would not countenance his 
taking unto himself one who could not be his lawful wife, even 
though she were a king's daughter and he who did it, a benefac- 
tor king and protector of the Church. It was the Pope's oppo- 
sition to this attempted marriage, aided probably by reasons 
supplied by the would-be-queen of the Franks, Desiderata 
herself, that prevailed upon Charlemagne to send her back to 
her father. This broke all friendly relations between the king 
of the Lombards and the king of the Franks. Desiderius was 
blocked, but not check-mated. This set back made him more 
determined. Revenge too, and humbled pride for the insult 
as he saw it, offered to his daughter, whetted his appetite for 
power. He would carve his way to full mastery in Italy with 
his sword. The hope of Desiderius proved only a dream. He 
and his followers were no match for Charlemagne and his 
Franks. By the end of the year 774 the Lombard kingdom in 
Italy was no more. Charlemagne was king of the Franks and 
the Lombards, and Desiderius was on his way to atone for his 
sins as a monk in the Abbey of Corbey. 
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What has this to do with the Papal States? A great deal. 
For Charlemagne was master of Italy, as was his father, Pepin, 
before him. And he too even as Pepin had done, made the 
same gift of donation to St. Peter and his successors. Charle- 
magne did more. He added to it. How much it is not easy to 
say. But this much is certain. Pope Hadrian I received from 
Charlemagne as an addition to his temporal sovereignty, the 
cities of Imola, Bologna and Ferrara. The only document giving 
the details of this transaction, the Vita Hadriani in the Liber 
Pontificalis, mentions other countries also in the list. That 
these too were restored by Charlemagne is a disputed question. 
Be this as it may, the Papal States by the time of the crowning 
of Charlemagne, were an undisputed fact. Had there been 
any flaw in the deed of donation of Pippin, and there was none, 
it would have been fully healed by the grant of Charlemagne. 
The Papal States had come to stay. 

The Byzantine Court protested. But the protest was vain, 
and without justice. Long ago it had forfeited all claims upon 
its Italian dependency by its neglect of the first and fundamental 
duty of sovereigns, the care of the people. The Lombards had 
become the possessors and the oppressors of what was once the 
subject territory of Constantinople. Pepin and his Franks, 
called upon by Pope Stephen in self-defence, the first law of 
nature, won it from those marauders in a just war. He was its 
lawful owner. Out of gratitude and for the love of St. Peter, 
and to obtain pardon for his sins, he laid a fair portion of his 
conquest on the tomb of the Holy Apostle, to be his forever, as 
the Papal States. With joyful hearts and full consent the Ital- 
ian people and the Romans accepted thereafter as their sover- 
eigns, the good men, so often the saviors of their country, the 
Bishops of Rome. The title of the Popes to their temporal 
princedom does rest truly upon every principle of honor and 
justice. 
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